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“LEGEND: Any story coming down from the past, 
especially one popularily taken as historical though 
not always verifiable.” 


— WEBSTER. 


TRIBUTE 


Sing me a song of a day long gone 
When the land was green and new; 
When the timber stood so tall and close 
No ray of sun came through. 

Sing me a lay of my grandsire’s day 
When the red man ran amok 

As the mists of the morning mingled 
With the signal fire’s white smoke. 


Tell me a tale of the pioneer’s trail 

And the hardships he had to bear 

When the dislodged Indian’s coveted prize 
Was a woman’s pale gold hair. 
Tell me a story of bygone glory, 

A legend of derring-do; 

A song of powpows and pipes of peace; 
Of scouts and hunters, too. 


Sing of the days when the trees stood tali 
And the land was green and new; 

And [Pll show you men of courage 

And women brave and true. 


P.S.E. 


THE LAND OF WAH-HE-NE-PAY 


he stream flowed swiftly, broken only 

occasionally by ‘white water’ or riffles. It 
was a clear dark emerald color reflected from the 
steep banks whereon grew almost immediately a 
thick tall forest of hardwood trees. Deer and 
bison watered at its shallow beaches and the bear 
fished diligently below the riffles. Crane and 
heron stood one-legged along its shore and 
seasonally the wild goose and duck rested upon 
the more placid parts of its bosom. 


This was Wah-he-ne-pay, the Whitewater River. 
From its banks rose low hills, green covered 
by the hardwood forest and sometimes from their 
promontories, signal fires wafted their warning 
messages. Often, as dawn broke, the war cries 
of the Indian echoed from point to point. In 
peaceful times, the nomadic tribes set up villages 
where fishing and hunting were good. One of 
these was at the forks of Wah-he-ne-pay where 
the water flowed silently into one vaster, deeper, 
greener stream. 


It is not known what manner of man first 
looked upon this green and fertile land but in a 
number of places the pre-historic mound builder 
left his mysterious hillocks. It is evident in the 
relics unearthed at a later date that he was 
plaqued ‘by a huge mastodon. To the red man it 
was the land of Wah-he-ne-pay where game was 
bountiful and the stream itself teeming with fish. 
And so he camped and hunted and fished and 
warred along its length undisturbed until the 
coming of the white man. 


The first mention of the Whitewater appears 
in maps as early as 1755 where it appears as a 
tributary of the Miami. In 1790, one Jacob 
Parkhurst, on a hunting expedition from Tanner’s 
Station in Kentucky, mentions hunting deer and 
turkeys on the Whitewater. 


The opening of virgin territory follows a pat- 
tern the world over and the Whitewater Valley 
was no exception. First, there came the scout and 
the hunter. Next was the intrepid missionary 
bent on converting the native. Thus it was that 


in 1801, three Moravian missionaries camped over- 
night on the ridge between the forks of the river. 
They were accompanied by Indian guides and 
found the local red man friendly. They continued 
up the Indian trail on the west bank of the East 
Fork and eventually established a mission at 
_ Anderson, Indiana. 


Hard on the heels of the missionary came the 
trader. John Conner seems to have been first but 
there is evidence to support the fact that Pilkey 
and Tellier, Frenchmen, may have preceded him. 
The Conner post was located a half mile upstream 
from Cedar Grove. The site long since has dis- 
appeared in the changing river course. This was 
a rude cabin stocked with items for barter, beads 
and bright calicos and such commodities as pow- 
der, lead and whiskey. Conner, also a scout, later 
founded the town named for him, Connersville. 


Michael Pilkey and Charles Tellier and his 
wife, Marie, ran a trading post up the trail on 
the East Fork at about where the residences of 
Robert Loos and Charles Holmes now stand. In 
the same vicinity was an Indian cemetery in which 
a few whites were buried at this early period. 


While the Indian tribes hereabouts were 
rovers they evidently returned to make use of 
old sites. One of these was located along Butler’s 
Run on U. S. 52 now occupied by a service station 
and the residence of Henry Wesseler. Indian arti- 
facts are found here frequently when earth is 
turned. The remnants of a primitive fort could 
one time be found on a hill north of town. And 
the children of the Carolina settlers often played 
with the Indian children from a camping ground 
above Fairfield. The Indian trail which led off 
to the west was known as the Shawnee trail. 


This was the Whitewater Valley, land of 
Wah-he-ne-pay, when the tentacles of civilization 
began their first groping search for a new hold. 
Rich in natural resources and fertile fields, inhabi- 
tated by an Indian who was friendly and co- 
operative, the valley appeared a paradise to our 
ancestor seeking a new world to conquer. 


EARLY BROOKVILLE 


he little settlement founded in 1808 by Amos 

Butler and Jesse Burgess Thomas at the 
confluence of the East and West Forks of the 
Whitewater river was often referred to in early 
annals as “Brooksville, the Bride of the White- 
water”. It was named for Thomas’ mother whose 
maiden name was Brooks, the ‘s’ eventually being 
dropped from the name. 


Two more widely divergent characters than 
Butler and Thomas could not have been found 
bound into a partnership except that pioneering, 
like politics, made strange bedfellows. Butler, a 
Quaker from Pennsylvania, was a seasoned scout 
and explorer with a Quaker’s farsightedness and 
shrewd regard for money. Thomas was a southern 
aristocrat temporarily out of funds, a cultured man 
of the world with the influential connections neces- 
sary to foster their mutual dream of a new world. 


For a while the combination worked smoothly 
until Butler discovered that Thomas’ lack 
of money was leading to slick tricks whereupon 
the partnership was terminated leaving Butler the 
field. Thomas moved to Illinois and later became 
famous as the author of the Missouri Compromise. 
By this time, Butler had a rival in John Allen 
who had acquired the entire southeast part of the 
town. Both Butler and Allen had set up grist mills 
but Butler was the better business man and Allen 
soon lost his holdings. 


By 1811 Brookville was a scattered collection 
of mud-wattled log houses connected to the two 
Indian trails by muddy footpaths. Along the East 
Fork were the mills and the tannery of William 
McGinnis. Atop the ridge stood a handful of stores, 
taverns and trading posts. To the south a scatter- 
ing of cabins clung to the banks of the main 
stream. On the West Fork was a growing collec- 
tion of clearings and farms. Up the East Fork the 
nine cabins of the historic Carolina settlement 
straggled as far as Quakertown. 


Thus was the ‘Bride of the Whitewater’ espoused 
to fertile field and flowing stream. 


HOOSIER GOLIATH 


GiYarly in the 1800’s Brookville was a military 

lige garrisoned by a troop of United 
States soldiers under the command of one Captain 
Grosvenor. The Captain was a vain, arrogant man 
--who reckoned himself several notches above the 
local citizen. Since he was some distance from 
his headquarters, he was inclined to throw his 
weight around in a most offensive and pompcus 
manner. 


Unwittingly, a local lawyer by the name of 
Nathaniel French, offended the haughty post com- 
mander and a ‘situation’ developed. French, a 
man of culture and breeding, made the usual con- 
ciliatory gestures but Captain Grosvenor felt his 
honor had been slighted and challenged French 
to a duel. 


French suggested that they settle it after the 
local manner of fisticuffs. Naturally, this was be- 
neath the dignity of the Captain who demanded 
that the matter be settled under the code duello. 
French was at some disadvantage as the Captain 
was a known shot with pistols, so he took recourse 
to his law books for an answer to the dilemma. As 
the challenged party he had a right to select 
weapons and here he found a solution equally 
acceptable to himself and the ancient laws of the 
code. 


He elected to use stones at a distance of 
twenty-five paces. Each combatant was to advance 
one pace after a throw, until one or the other had 
been wounded or killed. The Captain was infuri- 
ated at such lowly choice of weapons but French, 
citing the case of David and Goliath, B. C. 1965, 
quoted the code rules and clinched the point. The 
insulted Captain refused to duel since he con- 
sidered the weapon chosen beneath his dignity. 
As he was the challenger, this left his honor un- 
sullied. 


Legend has it that there was another reason 
for the Captain’s refusal. Perhaps he had heard 
that Lawyer French was known as a dead ringer 
with stones, never having been known to miss 
a target. 


THE HACKLEMAN CABI 


This cabin once stood 
on the west bank of the 
Whitewater river south of 
Brookville. It was the 
birthplace of the only In- 
diana General killed in 
the Civil War. He was 
Pleasant A. Hackleman, 
who was born in this 
cabin in 1814 and died of 


wounds received at the 


anen. 


battle of Corinth in 1862. 
The Hackleman family 
came to Franklin County 
early in the 1800’s and 
figured prominently in 
the early life of the com- 
munity. The cabin is an 
excellent example of its 
kind and has since been 
removed as a monument 
to the City Park of Rush- 
ville, Indiana where the 


General is buried. 


OLD GRIST MILL equipped with saw mill 


OR ies Tay ay, attachments. John Allen 
he first mills in e 


and Amos Butler both 
SOwrnity were corn- 


operated grist mills soon 
crackers or grist mills. 


after their- arrival “an 


Brookville about 1804-05. 


This fine old example 


once stood in Butler 


The saw mills did noé 
Township and served the 


appear until some five 
pioneers for miles around. hs , 


or six years later about 
1810. 


They ran from a mill 


wheel and were often 


FRONTIER HIGH JINKS 


s the War of 1812 approached, the situation 
ee the border lands quickened. The In- 
dians, goaded by both French and English and 
possessed of guns and whiskey, became a dangerous 
and treacherous enemy. As settlers flowed into 
the territory, it was increasingly evident that the 
old policy of every man for himself would have to 
be replaced by a more unified front. 


A rabble army with motley weapons was 
organized and regular muster days were held 
under the eye of those with real soldiering ex- 
perience. Central points were designated for 
smalj community musters and once a year a gen- 
eral muster was held at Brookville. That day 
the little settlement became a madhouse. On it 
descended the entire population of the outlying 
districts, families, children and old folks, bent on 
a day of celebration. 


The muster started with the loose formation of 
a ‘column’, headed up by local uniformed troops, 
mounted rangers and the like. Back of this the : 
‘flatfoots’ formed up in a ragged imitation of the 
trained unit ahead. Garbed in a fantastic assort- 
ment of garments, and armed with any weapon | 
their hands could fall to, they were a sight to ' 
behold. The assembled army then marched off 
to the parade grounds (now the ball park in the t 
valley). Here some attempt at maneuvers took | 
place. When utter confusion reigned, the ‘flatfoots’ 
were dismissed and the trained troops made a . 
brave attempt at some sort of exercises and the | 
muster was over. | 


However, the day was still young for those 
who had left their cabins and fields for a day on 
the town. During the maneuvers, hundreds of 
gingerbread wagons had arrived on the scene. 
This spicy confection sold like hotcakes and built 
up a terrific thirst that could be slaked only by 
whiskey, also available. By noon of muster day, 
the event had degenerated into one grand brawl. 
As the contents of the whiskey barrels went down, 
tempers went up and the fun began. 


| Nursing blackened eyes, broken bones and 


multiple bruises, the brave muster lads were 
rounded up by their now disgruntled womenfolk 
and headed for home. The empty wagons dis- 
appeared, the tavern keeper counted his money 
while his wife mopped up. Muster day was over 
for another year. The rest of the year regular 
_ watch was held at all danger points and on the 
western boundary in particular. Yet even in such 
perilous times there appeared the practical joker. 


In the colony at the time was a pompous 
southern gentleman by the name of Stephenson. 
He boasted the rank of Major, acquired, he said, 
during some Indian fighting at which time he had 
distinguished himself. He was so convincing that 
he got himself elected head of the local militia. 


It took two mischievious boys to tumble the 
Major from his lofty perch. They had gone ’coon 
hunting up the west river and finding ’coons 
scarce and time heavy on their hands, conceived 
the clever idea of throwing a scare into a none- 
too-brave settler nearby, by assuming the guise 
of Indians. Yelling, shouting and firing off their 
guns they sprang into the settler’s clearing just 
at dawn in a most realistic imitation of the mur- 
dering redskin. 


The surprised settler tarried not to see who 
it was but fled out his back door and off down 
the trail, sounding the alarm as he went. It took 
littie in those days to arouse a perpetually nervous 
population and his cries set off a real panic. The 
Major rudely aroused from his bed and hearing 
the words “Indians”, sprang on his horse and took 
off down river, leaving his leaderless troops to 
dispe! the enemy as best they could. 


He said later that he had gone to sound the 
alarm but there were those who thought dif- 
ferently for it was twenty-four hours before he 
returned and the crisis was passed. He may have 
saved his life but his grand stature in the com- 
munity was much humbled. In fact, he was 
‘guyed’ so unmercifully that he resigned his post 
and Conrad Saylor, a real Indian fighter, was 
elected to fill his place. 


THE WEAKER SEX 


omen of this pioneer period were often 
zee upon to do a man’s work as well as 
their own. Prior to the sale of lands in this area 
it was customary to move in and “squat” on the 
section you wished to purchase later. About this 
time there lived above Connersville (then a part 
of Franklin County) a crippled settler by the 
name of Frazier, his wife, Betty, and several 
children. Betty Fraizer was a fine example of 
the early pioneer mother. 


The Fraziers had settled on a bit of govern- 
ment land along the east bank of the river, the 
sale of which was to take place the following year. 
Betty Frazier had planned to secure the necessary 
cash for the land purchase by raising a stock of 
hogs. With great care she nursed the young pigs, 
drove them daily to the best possible mast and 
planted a goodly patch of corn for the fattening 
process later. The Fraziers only other piece of 
stock was a horse which Betty planned to ride 
to Cincinnati when marketing time arrived. With | 
the cash received, she would then visit the Land 
Office there and make payment for the land. It 
has been a long hard winter for the Fraziers but 
it would appear by midsummer that everything 
was going to come out on schedule. 


One hot summer morning, a horseman in full 4 
uniform rode up to the Frazier cabin. It was 
General Robert Hanna, at that time sheriff of the 
district. The following conversation is said to have 
taken place: 

“Well, General, how do you do?” 

“Very well, Mrs. Frazier.” 

“What on earth brings you all the way out 
here from Brookville to my poor cabin?” 

“I am very sorry to tell you, Mrs. Frazier, that 
I am the sheriff and have an execution against 
your property.” 

“Well, General, I always submit to the law; 
come with me to the stable and I will give you 
my only horse as the best I can do.” 


They proceeded to the stable, a stout log 
building with no opening but the door, which was 
a heavy affair fastening on the outside with a 
strong wooden pin. Now Betty Frazier was a 


small, tough, swarthy little woman with her back 
to the wall so to speak. When the General stepped 
in and began to untie the horse, Betty slammed 
shut the door, threw the wooden pin and left the 
General to his thoughts and the lone company of 
the horse. 


The life of a pioneer woman was a busy one 
and Betty proceeded with her multiple chores. 
Evening fell and night passed. When morning 
arrived Betty called to her prisoner: 

“Well, General, how did you sleep last night?” 

“Not very well. I am ready to compromise 
the matter. If you will let me out and show me 
the ford over the Whitewater (muddy and swollen 
by rain) I will leave you and the horse and return 
the execution as ‘no property found’.” 


Shrewd Betty made him promise on his honor 
and then released the General. He mounted his 


horse and on her instructions waded into the 
swollen waters. At the second step, rider and 
horse disappeared and the General’s hat floated 
off downstream. But both horse and rider were 
experienced and rallied from the tide and arrived 
wet but safe on the opposite bank. Across the 
raging waters, Betty is said to have screamed, “I 
guess the Brookville officers will let me alone 
now until I have sold my pigs and bought my 
land.” 


Time passed; the pigs matured into fat swine 
and market time arrived. Mounting the horse, 
Betty with her drove of swine, set out for Cincin- 
nati some seventy miles away. Betty had ten 
days in which to arrive at the Land Office and 
save her bit of land. By the time they had reached 
Squire Rockefellar’s lodge in New Trenton, snow 
had begun to fall. 


During the night while the storm raged out- 
side, Betty gave birth to a child. Undaunted by this 
incident, Betty arose a few hours later and, wrap- 
ping the new-born infant, set out on the road to 
Cincinnati. It is a warming thought to report here 
that she arrived safely in the city the day before 
the sale, disposed of her hogs for the necessary 
cash, and the next day, bid off her land while the 
new baby howled lustily from her arms. 


INDIAN ANTICS 


he frontier Indian after his exposure to the 

white man’s paradoxical philosophy and 
trading post whiskey, became an unpredictable 
creature. As time passed, the adage that the 
only good Indian was a dead one, was commonly 
observed. 


He was often childlike in his resentment. 

One such occasion when the women and children | 
had been left alone while the men went off 
to a distant grist mill, the quick thinking of one 
woman probably averted tragedy. Shortly after 
the men had left, a band of drunken Indians ap- 
peared demanding food and drink. While food 
was being prepared they kept inquiring if “white 
man here?’ Finally, one mother stepped to the 
door and hailoed off in the distance as if hailing 
the men in from a nearby wood. Grabbing some 
meat and bread from a table, the Indians hastily 
collected themselves and departed. 


There is the incident of the lone woman boil- 
ing soap in the dooryard of one of the Hanna ( 
homesteads. An Indian suddenly appeared and 
demanded to be given a portion of the boiling 
brew. Forced to give him a ladleful, the horri- 
fied woman stood by trembling for his reaction 
to the noxious mess. He merely took a gulp, 
grunted, spat out the mouthful and departed. An- 
other version of this story says that the Indian 
forced the woman to taste the mess and at her 
wry face, went grumbling away about his business. 


On another occasion in the Laurel vicinity, 
a man cutting wood near his cabin was suddenly 
accosted by a group of Indians who expressed a 
wisn to shake hands and be friends. Warily the 
woodcutter declined and started edging toward 
his cabin. The Indian acting as spokesman fol- 
lowed, the pace quickened and they ran a dead 
heat to the cabin door. The settler made it first 
and once inside bolted the door and prepared for 
trouble. The drunken Indian pounded on the 
| door with a great clatter which aroused another 
woodcutter nearby. He ran to the rescue and 
A knocked the Indian out with his axe handle. Dur- 
ing all this, the Indian’s companions had stood 


quietly by but now they came up and, dragging 
off their injured companion, held a conclave. 
Presently they returned and shouted through the 
door that “gallon of whiskey make good friends”. 
The beleagured settlers knew better but com- 
promised with a quart of firewater, with the 
‘stipulation that all hands round have a drink and, 
thus, peace was effected. 


Up and down the valley at strategic points were 
blockhouses made to stand seige. Sometimes it 
was merely a cabin centrally located but often it 
was a two-storied affair well stockaded and pre- 
pared to withstand considerable onslaught. On 
one occasion the Butler family hastening to one 
of these blockhouses after an alarm, got several 
miles away when it was discovered that the baby 
had been left behind asleep in his cradle. They 
returned and since no Indians were in evidence, 
remained barricaded in their own cabin until 
morning by which time the scare had passed off. 


Occasionally, entire neighborhoods were 
forced to remain at one of these larger places until 
the supplies gave out before the alarm was lifted. 
Under these circumstances, one or two men would 
be left behind for protection while a scouting 
party went foraging for food. Such an incident 
occurred while a group were sitting it out at the 
Mount Blockhouse on the Curry farm near Meta- 
mora. The women and children had been left in 
the care of a man by the name of Blacklidge and 
a lone male companion, a half-witted boy, who 
was cutting timber in the nearby wood to com- 
plete the stockade. The children impatient at 
being cooped up, kept wandering through the in- 
completed stockade to play in the woods. 


After numerous warnings to them and their 
mothers who were at wit’s end anyhow, Blacklidge 
lost his patience and decided to settle the matter 
for good. Disguising himself as an Indian, he hid 
out in the weod bent on scaring the little folk into 
remaining inside where they belonged. In his 
haste he made one grave error, he forgot to warn 
the childlike man cutting timber. The latter, 
while seemingly witless, had an exceedingly adult 
attitude toward Indians. Blacklidge narrowly 
escaped getting himself brained with an axe when 
the dim-witted woodcutter discovered his pres- 
ence. 


A HUNTING PARTY 


ot all Indians encounters ended so happily. 
N Such happenings were all too often inter- 
spersed with kidnapings, scalpings, vicious killings 
and the firing of lonely cabins. Twi men boiling 
sap were set upon by Indians, killed and 
burned in their own fire. Stafford and Toone, 
two men cutting wood for a Father Baker in the 
Salt Creek vicinity, were surprised by Indians. 
One was scalped and left to die, the other mortally 
wounded escaped to a nearby settler’s cabin where 
he died the next day. 


Such vicious incidents always set off a ‘hunt- 
ing’ party with Indians the prey. This party was 
headed by the Brisons, a quartette of tough Indian 
fighters from Laurel. They picked up the trail 
of the killers and tracked them to their camp near 
the boundary. Here they killed all of them but 
one who escaped and could not be found. Years 
later the sequel to the story was written. 


In time the Indian tribes went west leaving 
behind them occasional surly, vindictive old rene- 
gades who were often more of a nuisance than a 
menace. They could be found usually lolling 
around the taverns begging drinks and boasting of 
their more unsavory youthful escapades. They 
were ignored unless they became quarrelsome 
whereupon some brawny lad tossed them outside 
to cool off. 


One of these was Killbuck, whose favorite 
stamping ground was a ‘doggery’ under the 
Mound at Laurel. Sometimes he invaded the more 
respectable tavern in Somerset but this usually 
ended in his being put out for his truculence. One 
night, ‘well-likkered’ as the saying goes, he fell 
to boasting of the time he had fooled one of the 
Brisons, something not many Indians could boast 
of doing. Slapping Hugh Brison on the back, he 
said, “Damn you, Brison, I could have grabbed your 
moccasin strings that night you were hunting me 
in the weeds”. Thus he marked himself as the 


Indian who had escaped the Stafford and Toone 
vengeance. 


The white men may have been startled but by 
now they were inclined to let sleeping dogs lie 
and old Killbuck would have done well to do like- 
“wise. It had been evident for some time that he 
held a grudge against the Brisons which was sur- 
prising to no one. This was just one of many sly 
attempts to jockey one of them into some sort 
of an altercation. A few days later he turned up 
at the Brison farm south of Laurel, with an in- 
gratiating manner and a new proposition designed 
to lure Hugh Brison off into the woods alone with 
him. 


Brison pretended to take the bait and after 
giving his brothers and father the high sign to 
follow, went off with tthe Indian. Sure enough, 
before they had gotten very far into the woods, 
old Killbuck began to be quarrelsome and irascible. 
Suddenly he made a lunge for Hugh’s gun but 
the iatter was too quick for him. At this point, 
the other Brisons who had been concealed nearby 
came out into the open. They relieved old Killbuck 
of his tomahawk, knife and gun and sent him on 
his way. 


However, “Corny” Brison wasn’t satisfied. 
He trailed the old Indian for a time and when he 
heard him muttering vengeance against the Brisons 
he shot him and buried him where he fell. 


Killbuck was the last of the renegades but no 
tale of Indian activities in Franklin County would 
be complete without the story of another old war- 
rior. The settlers tolerated old Killbuck and often 
found his antics amusing but they hated thorough- 
ly the renegade chieftain, Ben Davis. The latter 
as a minor sachem had sat in on some of the 
treaty meetings. His base of operations in his 
younger days had been in northern Kentucky. He 
was a tall regal looking redskin, every inch a 
chief and could have demanded some respect had 
it not been for his boastful bragging when in his 
cups. So loathsome were some of his stories that 
even the tavern tosspots had little stomach for 
him. 


OLD STatTE BANK 


This old building once 
housed the _ Brookville 
branch of the State Bank 
of Vincennes. It was built 
in 1817 and is still stand- 
ing at the corner of Bank 
and Long streets in the 


Valley but has been con- 


verted to a_ residence. 
The branch bank was 
never very successful, its 
officials lax in . their 
management and it was 
forced to suspend some- 
time in the 1820’s paying 
but 20 cents on the dol- 
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Noble Homestead ... circa 1820 


Governor James B. Ray House .. . 1816 
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VALLEY HOUSE 


The site of this famous 
hostelry has been the lo- 
cation of a tavern or 
hotel since the founding 
of Brookville. The first 
tavern was a rival of the 
famous “Yellow Tavern” 
which stood on the site of 


the jail. A two-story 


frame building known as 
the Brookville Hotel was 
destroyed in the fire that 
swept the court square in 
the 1850’s. The present 
‘Valley House’ has housed 
many of the great who 
have passed through 
Brookville and was built 
iolaoc. 


JERRY YOUNG’S REVENGE 


pl usiness at the Widow Adair’s tavern was 
going its usual pace. It was early evening 
but the travelers were for the most part halted 
for the night. Some of the regulars had already 
come for their evening snifter and to hear the 
news brought by tthe strangers. No one paid the 
young man at the end of the bar much mind. A 
beardless youth, he could hardly have much to 
offer that these seasoned frontiersmen had not 
already experienced. And he seemed content to 
leave it at that as he sat listening to their talk. 


The bottled spirits had just begun to raise 
the hum of voices a note or two higher when the 
door was thrust open with a crash to reveal a 
huge Indian. He walked with the Indian’s peculiar 
soft glide to the bar and for an instant a small 
silence fell over the crowd. There was no open 
attempt to avoid him but suddenly it seemed that 
no one was very happy to see him. The conversa- 
tion began again but the tone was now lower. 


He was a tall haughty old man with an im- 
perious bearing. He demanded whiskey like a 
Solomon ordering slaves about and downed the 
drink with one movement. After several drinks 
he addressed some remarks to those nearest him 
and they answered in as few words as possible. 
But whiskey has a way of leveling all classes and 
presently, the Indian’s tongue loosened and he 
began to boast of his prowess as a young warrior. 


The young man at the end of the bar was 
puzzied. Indians were a not uncommon sight in 
taverns near the boundary. Usually no one paid 
much attention to them. If they became trouble- 
some, some old hunter took them in hand and sent 
them on their way. But he sensed here that some- 
thing was not quite the same. Jerry Young didn’t 
like Indians for a very good reason and he thought 
‘this one more revolting than usual but why was 
everyone being so careful with him? 


The Indian’s boastings were growing louder 
with each drink but no one made any attempt to 
prevent him from drinking. In fact his drink 
appeared on the bar surface as if by magic. Sev- 


eral of the customers had downed their drinks 
and departed. And twice the door had opened on 
a new customer only to reopen for his immediate 
departure. 


The stories were growing more revolting and 
. the Indian was beginning to tell of how his com- 
panions had surprised a settler down in Kentucky. 
They had watched the cabin for some time and 
one morning just at dawn they had ambushed 
and killed the settler on his way to cut wood. They 
had scalped the mother and a young woman and 
fired the cabin. 


As the Indian’s tale approached the grewsome 
details of the scalping, the tavern emptied rapidly. 
Glasses stood half-emptied where their owners 
had left them in haste. Even the man behind the 
bar had gone into another room. The Indian 
seemed not to notice. He was now fascinated with 
his ewn story, how he had secured that coveted 
prize — a scalp of golden hair, from the head of 
a young girl. 


But Jerry Young was rooted to his chair. He 
was no less revolted than the others ‘but it was 
a thing he had to hear out. He saw the cabin, he 
heard the frantic screams of the victims, the 
triumphant and blood curdling cries of the In- 
dians. He heard the crackling of the flames as 
they raced up the sides of the log cabin. Once 
again he was a small boy, rigid with terror, hid- 
ing for his life in the bushes beside the cabin 
clearing. He saw the Indians with their gory 
prizes depart. He recalled his frantic flight 
through the woods to a neighbor’s house. 


The next morning old Ben Davis was found 
dead in his camp up river, a single bullet through 
his forehead. It caused some excitement but little 
regret. Old Ben had had it coming for years. It 
was not until Jerry Young’s death as an old man 
that the story came to light, written out carefully 
among his papers. 


He had followed the drunken boastful Indian 
to his camp, confronted him with the murder, and 
when the Indian displayed the golden scalp now 
filthy and begrimed, he fired the shot that had 
killed Ben Davis. So Jerry Young took his revenge. 


BLOCK HOUSE BABY 


o legendary account of Franklin County 

would be complete without further mention 
of the Brison family referred to in the story of 
Killbuck. History says little of the Brison women 
but to have mothered the Brison men was in 
itself a unique accomplishment. 


The Brison men, James, John, Hugh and 
Cornelius, composed a formidable quartette in the 
frontier days when brains must of necessity be 
accompanied by brawn. Big, tough, skilled woods- 
men and gunmen, possessed of cool heads in a 
crisis, they were a comforting sight in those 
troublesome times. No Indian hunt was complete 
without the Brisons well to the front leading the 
fray. It was said smart Indians took to the hills 
when the Brisons got on the trail. 


If Indian war whoops sounded through the 
valley everyone took to the Brison Blockhouse 
south of Laurel if they could get there. Unfortun- 
ately, it had been built on ground which flooded 
but Hugh Brison, who lived there, wasn’t in the 
least baffled by flood waters. He cached a spare 
rifle in a tree on higher ground and when an alarm 
sounded, calmly swam to iit and hastened to the 
rescue. 


On one ocassion, big Hugh found a family 
barricaded against a drunken Killbuck and some 
of his companions. Hugh gave battle, wounding 
one and putting the rest to rout. He calmed down 
the distrait family and then swam back to his 
block hhouse. When Hugh married pretty Ruth 
Webb from over on Seine’s Creek he took her to 
live in the blockhouse. When the rains came Hugh 
just moved her upstairs and went on about his 
business. 


However, the flood of 1813 changed ail that. 
One night while flood waters rose menacingly 
outside, Hugh had to serve as midwife at the birth 
of his first child. Not caring to fight that battle 
alone ever again, he moved to higher ground and 
ever after, Jennie Brison was known as the Block- 
house Baby. 


RURAL ST. PATRICK 


GC arly in the history of the county, an excel- 

Hey grade of building stone was quarried 
in the northeastern section around Laurel. There 
was a time when visiting the quarries was a 
_ most interesting pastime. But all that has been 
changed by the forbidding signs to the quarry 
reading: “Beware of the rattlesnakes’. And all 
this leads to the recollection of a rather revolting 
legend. 


Snakes were found in great abundance in the 
early days and it is said that in the Laurel area 
there lived a little hunch-backed man by the name 
of Elijah Webb, who was noted for his prowess as 
a snake killer, being more or less devoid of the 
usual aversion to snakes. One Sunday afternoon 
in late summer, Webb decided to forage for some 
wild berries which appeared in quantities at this 
time of year. 


He was looking for wild plums for which the 
area was noted and his quest took him to the 
nocky outcropping later to become the quarries. 
He was well armed with his usual snake hunting 
equipment, a stout club, as well as large basket 
which he hoped to fill with the plums. 


The story says nothing about whether he ever 
found any plums but it does seem that he did find 
snakes. Thousands of them on some sort of pil- 
grimage either to or from their dens in the rocky 
glens. This was fair sport for Webb who set about 
him lustily with his club batting snakes every 
which way. 


For an hour or more he waged battle and, so 
the story goes, had killed one hundred and forty- 
four of the nasty fellows when he was over- 
whelmed by the smell of the snakes becoming So 
violently ill that he called it a day. Reeling off 
homeward leaving the hillocks still alive with 
snakes he is said never to have attacked a snake 
again. 


The telling of this tale always brings an inter- 
esting question from the listener; how did Webb 
have time to keep track of the number of snakes 
he hed killed? 


BROOKVILLE, 1817 


he Indian boundary being determined, with 

the cessation of hostilities, a steady stream 
of settlers poured into the new territory. The 
little cluster of log huts had now become a boom 
town. A description of Brookville in 1817 from 
an old account reads: 


“There are within the precincts of the town, 
one grist mill, two saw mills, two fulling stations, 
three carding mills, one silversmith, one printing 
office, two saddlers, two cabinet makers, one 
hatter, two tailors, four boot and shoe makers, 
two tanners and curriers, one chairmaker, one 
cooper, five taverns and seven stores. There is 
also a jail, a market house and a handsome brick 
courthouse.” 


The old market house stood on the site of the 
present Town Hall building. The jail stood on 
the opposite corner with the brick courthouse in 
the center. Schools were of the subscription vari- 
ety and the Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists 
were forming congregations under circuit rider 
preachers. Mills of every variety could be found 
on both East and West Forks of the river. Up the 
West were the cotton mills and up the East stood 
the saw mill of Moses Green, Tillotson’s Forge and 
the wheel wright’s shop of Amos Church. The 
latter family was of a musical bent and could be 
found providing the music at all sociables. 


With the advent of the saw mill, the houses 
were now made of clap board and the first one to 
be constructed is said to have been built in 1811 
by one Ruggles Winchell on a lot in the valiey 
where a log cabin had stood. It is still standing 
and has been occupied variously by members of 
the Carmichael family, settlers on Boundary Hill 
who used it as a winter home; by members of 
the Federman family; and is now occupied by the 
family of Mr. Robert Burkhart. 


A good grade of brick made of local clays was 
also appearing, and tthe first house of this type 
is still standing on Main Street where it houses 
a barber shop and an insurance agency. It was 
built by Dr. George Berry for his bride in 1834. 


TIT FOR TAT 


4 ustice along the frontier was often admini- 
stered in what would seem a cruel or un- 
couth manner today. Might was right in those 
earlier days and the man quick on the draw usual- 
ly found the balance of judgment in his favor. 
Minor disputes were regularly settled by fisticuffs, 
no holds barred, and gouging and stomping was 
considered fair play. 


Time progressed and some semblance of a court 
was set up but this was often marked by lack 
of the formality usually observed on such solemn 
occasions. Court procedures were frequently dom- 
inated by the choleric tempers of the embattled 
lawyers rather than by the pronouncements of the 
presiding officer. 


Perhaps the proximity of two taverns in the 
immediate neighborhood may have had some in- 
fluence on the highly inflammable nature of the 
participants in early court proceedings. It was 
not at all unusual for legal battles to terminate 
outside in the street where opposing lawyers re- 
paired to fight it out, leaving the judge to con- 
template an empty courtroom. 


During the trial of a drunken fellow for the 
stealing of a gun, the prisoner’s attorney, a fiery 
young man by the name of Quick, got into an 
altercation. Judge J. M. Johnstone, in an effort 
to keep the peace, left his bench to remonstrate 
with the angry lawyer. The latter tossed the old 
man over his shoulder, breaking his leg. Having 
thus crippled the court and confused the jury, 
young Quick is said to have won clemency for his 
client. 


By far the best tale concerns the prosecuting 
attorney who delivered a moving speech against 
an awkward country boy being tried for bastardy. 
With eloquence, he dwelt on innocent virtue 
betrayed by the base nature of man and, at great 
length expounded upon the punishment which 
should be meted out to such a scoundrel. 


As he sat preening himself amid the plaudits 
of the crowd, a constable appeared and served him 
with papers, charging the same offense to which 
was added that of desertion. 


A NEAR HANGING 


() ne of the county’s most famous court trials 
concerned Samuel Fields, an aged soldier of 
the Revolutionary War. Fields ran afoul of the law 
in some minor offense but when papers were 
served on him, he became angered and stabbed 
the constable with a knife he was using at the 
time. The grand jury indicted Fields for the mur- 
der which promptly divided the community into 
two opposing camps. 


Fields, as an old soldier, was venerated and 
respected but the constable had also been a like- 
able and popular fellow. However, the facts were 
conclusive and Fields’ lawyers could do nothing 
to save him from a sentence to be hanged. Im- 
mediately a petition was circulated and signed by 
some of the town’s most respected citizens in an 
attempt to secure a pardon for the old soldier. 
The Governor, James B. Ray, a former resident 
of the town, was adamant and stood solidly behind 
the sentence. 


Sentiment was running high by the time the 
primitive gallows, a large sycamore just south of 
Oregon Hill, was ready. A huge crowd had gath- 
ered to witness the hanging. The prisoner was 
closely guarded and a posse of twenty-five armed 
deputies accompanied the procession from the 
jail to the place of execution. 


The condemned man rode to his execution, 
sitting upright in a chair placed in a cart and with 
his coffin beside him. The noose was affixed 
around his neck and an officer had climbed the 
tree to fasten the final knot. The officials were 
just ready to give the signal when a commotion 
was heard at the top of the hill where a man, 
riding a horse at full gallop, had appeared. It was 
a reprieve for Fields and the rider was none other 
than the Governor himself dressed to the nines 
in the uniform of a general of the Militia. 


Ray had often been accused of dramatizing 
an incident for his political advantage, but cer- 
tainly none could equal the setting he provided for 
the saving of old Sammy Fields. Fields died a 
natural death a few years later, but ever since 
partisans have been alternating praise and blame 
on Governor Ray for turning the affair to his 
advautage. 


BUSY BANKERS 


Pi anking was a precarious business in the 

early days. Several attempts were made but 

all ended disastrously, even the one provided for 

by State Legislature. This was the local branch 

of the Bank of Vincennes authorized to set up 
branches in Vevay, Corydon and Brookville. 


It was located in the valley, near the milling 
interests, at the corner of what is Long and Bank 
Streets. It was a nondescript structure known as a 
‘halfhouse’ of rough clapboards once painted a 
nasty yellow but later faded to a grey. The struc- 
ture is now part of a residence there. It was closed 
in 1821 for flagrant violations of the banking code. 
The first counterfeit note in the State was said 
to have been issued in its name. 


Under the State organization it was the duty 
of the Governor, Jonathon Jennings, another 
former resident of the town, to make periodic in- 
spections. The Governor arrived for his duty and 
was greeted with due ceremony but his inspection 
was delayed for first one vague reason after an- 
other. Finally, in exasperation, he demanded the 
keys only to be told they were temporarily mis- 
placed. Thoroughly angered by the waiting game, 
he sent for the State Militia and threatened to 
batter down the doors and make his inspection 
without further delay. 


At this point the bank officials gave in most 
gracefully and doors opened with no ado whatever. 
The inspection was made and to the Governor’s 
surprise everything was in good order. There 
was plenty of money and no wonder; while the 
Governor was being wined and dined during the 
two-day delaying action, the bank officials were 
scurrying about collecting, by hook or crook, the 
necessary cash to fill the yawning coffers. 


The ruse didn’t save the banking venture and 
when compelled to suspend later, paid but two 
cents on the dollar. The legislature was obliged 
to bring suit to annul the franchise when warning 
after warning was ignored. The story is not con- 
sidered one of the brighter spots on the town 
record. 
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First CATHOLIC CHURCH the David Price family or 


the Noble family, both of 


whom had once owned 
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Old Presbyterian Church ... 1852-55 


BITTER VICTORY 


pl etter than a century ago in the little ceme- 
tery on East Tenth Street there stood a 
headstone with but a single inscription. Located 
some fifteen paces from the northeast corner of 
the church, it represented one of Brookville’s 
deepest mysteries for some forty years. 


It is said that one hot summer evening in the 
1630’s, there appeared at the entrance to the town’s 
one hostelry, the Brookville Hotel, an elegant but 
travel-stained chaise. It was drawn by two fine 
horses and contained two well-dressed young men. 
It was evident that one of them was quite ill and 
his companion hastened to get him to bed. Despite 
every care that money and community could af- 
ford, he died a few weeks later and was laid to 
rest under the simple headstone. 


His companion completed the sad business 
and left town with no explanation of their cir- 
cumstances. The youth of the pair, their apparent 
wealth, and the enigmatic tombstone made for 
much speculation among the townspeople but as 
time passed, they lost interest and the headstone 
over the uncared-for grave collapsed among the 
long grasses and was forgotten. Some forty years 
later the editor of a local newspaper received a 
letter signed simply “S.W.” It contained money 
with a request that the grave be located and 
cared for and gave the following explanation: 


There had once lived in Dover, Delaware, a 
wealthy family by the name of Clayton. One, the 
Hon. John M. Clayton, has served as Secretary of 
State under Zachary Taylor. There was a younger 
brother, James, equally accomplished, with a host 
of friends and a lange law practice. He lacked 
one thing, a wife, and for this position he had 
settled on one of the town’s reigning belles. There 
was much rivalry for her hand but it soon nar- 
rowed to James and his best friend. They became 
bitter enemies; a duel was fought in which James 
killed his former friend. Filled with remorse, 
Clayton forgot the girl and fell into a decline. 
Seeking oblivion, he took to travel to assuage his 
grief. 


It ended in the lonely grave in the little 
cemetery with its headstone’s single poignant line: 
“JAMES H.M. CiayTon”’. 
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A GHOST STORY 


(2° of the most popular structures of the 
early days was the tavern. While every 
cabin took in the weary traveler when he sought 
refuge, there were two such public houses in 
Brookville. One was the Yellow Tavern, James 
Knight, host, which stood on the site of the County 
Jail and the Brookville Tavern, Jeremiah Woods, 
host, located on the site of the Valley House. Both 
were of equal importance in the early history as 
meeting places for civic and state political affairs, 
but the Yellow Tavern is most frequently men- 
tioned in old annals. 


The first tavern in the county was the Man- 
warring Tavern, still standing, at New Trenton, 
Solomon Manwarring, host. Its public room with 
circular bar in one corner was patterned after 
old English taprooms. Manwarring and his sons 
were surveyors by profession and the elder Man- 
warring was also a preacher. During the week 
the Tavern dispensed meat and drink but on Sun- 
day the bar was locked tight and Host Manwarring 
preached the Methodist doctrine from the second 
step of the stair. 


Whitehall Tavern at Laurel, still standing, 
was a famous hostelry during the canal days, 
Squire Clements, host. The Squire was fat, jovial 
and radiated hospitality, a real storybook tavern- 
keeper. Whitehall was famous not only for its 
host but for its ‘ghost’. 


At midnight the guests would often hear a 
baby crying and the low voice of the mother sooth- 
ing it, this when no mother and child were in 
the tavern. Legend says that earlier a young 
woman stopped at the tavern on her way west to 
join her young husband. While there she gave 
birth to their first child. Both mother and child 
were frail and unable to travel so the husband 
was notified. 


He hurried to Laurel but mother and 
child had passed away when he arrived. In the 
days before their death the mother could often 
be heard soothing the fretful baby. She was also 
distrait at being away from her husband and her 
lonely ghost was said to have haunted Whitehall 
since that time. 


CANAL DAYS 


(°° of the most colorful periods in the 
county’s history is that in which the canal 
was built and the years of activity that followed. 
The entire canal was built by hand labor and 
brought to the community new industry, new life 
and a new people. The imported itinerant laborer 
was a wild and wooly character who labored 
prodigiously for a month and went on a colossal 
spree the last day when he was paid. 


No less picturesque were the crews who 
manned the barges and packets that plied the 
canal. For a time the locks of the canal, without 
keepers, were the scene of many a grand melee 
while the crews of rival boats fought to enter the 
locks first. These boats were always well stocked 
with stove wood and it usually served as a weapon 
in these frays. 


As each section of the canal was opened, the 
town newly reached would stage a great gala. 
Excursions on the packets were advertised with 
grand celebrations at the departure and arrival. A 
new boat was usually ready to float at such times 
and would have to be christened. As the con- 
struction of the canal was badly engineered, 
breakdowns were frequent. The “Ben Franklin”, 
an old Miami ‘Canal boat, was the first boat on the 
new canal. She had been purchased by Captain 
Josish MicCafferty of Cedar Grove, who re- 
christened her the “Henry Clay”. The “Native”, 
a luxury craft, was the first boat built in the 
Cedar Grove yards. 


Naturally freezing weather stopped all activ- 
ity. There is the tale of one family who delayed 
a move from Cincinnati to a new home in the 
Laurel neighborhood, until December. The barge 
was large and loaded with household gear as well 
as animals and farm equipment. The family found 
themselves quite cozy in a warm cabin and food 
was plentiful and well cooked. Everyone was 
most comfortable and who cared if outside the 
snow was falling and the temperature was drop- 
ping. Somewhere halfway between Brookville 
and Laurel everything froze solid. They were 
finally rescued and taken to Whitehall but it was 
Apri! before the frozen barge could be floated. 


On the occasion of the Gala held at the open- 
ing of the Canal between Brookville and Laurel, 
the “Native”, under the command of Captain 
Crary was selected to make the excursion. Some 
one hundred persons in their best bib and tucker 
boarded the “Native” at her Brookville landing, 
at twelve noon on the great day. Amid the boom- 
ing of cannon, the blaring of bands and the huzzas 
of the crowds assembled for the leavetaking, the 
craft moved off wp the canal. 


As the mule team dug in its hooves and Brook- 
ville faded out of sight, the gay party settled on 
the open upper deck or in the plush decorated 
salon. At every lock spectators lined the banks 
and cannon boomed a welcome. The ladies twirled 
their parasols and fluttered handkerchiefs and 
the gentlemen waved their silk hats. But trips on 
the canal were fraught with uncertainty either 
by Nature’s design or poor engineering and this 
trip Was no exception. 


At the Yellow Banks lock a delay of two 
hours was occasioned by a log raft which had be- 
come jammed in the locks just prior to the arrival 
of the ‘Native’. Darkness had begun to settle as 
the craft reached Metamora where a new team of 
mules was to replace the first pair. Some distance 
below Laurel this team got out of hand, broke 
the tow line, and bolted off into the night. 


The gentlemen gallantly elected to tow their 
ladies into port but hours later, and still some 
distance below Laurel, the human tow teams 
gave out and the party was conveyed the re- 
mainder of the way by horse and carriage. How- 
ever, Laurel hospitality was equal to the occasion, 
the banquet waited, everyone was dined, dried 
and bedded for the night. 


At ten o’clock the following morning the still 
gay but somewhat bedraggled party set out on the 
homeward trip. They arrived at Metamora about 
one o’clock without a mishap, but eight miles be- 
low it was discovered that the banks had slipped 
during the night and the water had been let out 
for repairs. Some of the younger men set out for 
home by foot, but the remainder of the party re- 
sorted again to the faithful horse and carriage. It 
was late that night when they arrived home in 
Brookville, and the great Laurel-Brookville Gala 
was over. 


BLACK SHEEP 


Cf you will go down Sixth Street into the 

J Valley and turn south on High Street, about 
the middle of the block on the east side, you will 
find a delapidated old house. It has been empty 
for years and until recently was filled with the 
debris of the 1913 flood. No one knows how old 
the little cottage is but during the Civil War it 
housed a large family by the name of Sands. 


When the father returned from the War and 
counted over his brood, he is said to have pointed 
to the youngest and said, “I knows him not and 
I gives him nothing”, thereby disclaiming his re- 
sponsibility as sire. It was that kind of a family, 
quarrelsome and disreputable. One of the daugh- 
ters married a man by the name of Shields adding 
one more boarder to the already crowded little 
house. 


In time they added two lusty sons to the 
brawling roistering set. Given to drunkenness and 
general meanness, their family quarrels echoed 
over the neighborhood at all hours of the day and 
night. Finally one of the grandsons went berserk 
and brained the old man with an oil lamp. Mor- 
tally wounded, he was taken away to the poor 
farm for lack of any other place in which to be 
tended and there died of his injuries. 


The family thoroughly frightened by this turn 
of events disappeared overnight and nothing was 
heard of them until years later. Then it appeared 
that one of the boys, Henry, had escaped from his 
sordid background, gone West as Greeley advised, 
and there made a fortune in grain. The deserted 
little cottage is still owned by a Sands, the son of 
this man. And old man Sands didn’t go to a 
pauper’s grave as may have been naturally sup- 
posed. 


It seemed that he was the brother of the wife 
of George B .Cox, wealthy and influential political 
boss of Cincinnati, and he received a decent burial 
as befitted the relative of such a man. However, 
it was presumed that he had been that not too 
unusual character, the family black sheep. And 
while no one would admit that the cottage was 
haunted, ne one could be persuaded to live in it 
ever again. 


VICTORIAN SERENITY 


ith the close of the War between the States 
WY once again there was an influx of young 
men into the community. As before, they came 
seeking their fortune, but many of them were now 
professional men or men with some business ex- 
perience. From this time hence, the legends have 
little of the dashing freshness which was so char- 
acteristic of the earlier times. 


There was the occasional murder with its at- 
tendant excitement. The more frequent scandal 
wove its murky fabric behind hands. Political 
intrigue in both state and local affairs burst forth 
with a periodic regularity. And pretty seventeen 
year old Mary McCullum took the train to Cin- 
cinnati one morning, for seemingly no reason at 
all, and was never heard of again. It was the 
normal pattern of a normal provincial Victorian 
community. 


The town had its recluse, too. Young Phoebe 
Meeks, attending a Sunday School picnic with her 
fiance one summer day, left him and was never 
seen abroad again. She gave no reason for her 
retirement but a lover’s quarrel was suspected. 
Her fiance made a frantic attempt at reconcilia- 
tion but to little avail. Members of her family 
stoutly affirmed that they did not know why she 
remained in her room. She died with her secret 
at 8&8 years of age, sixty years after she had re- 
turned home that fateful day. 


There is the legend of Silver Creek which 
tells of the strange couple who disappeared leav- 
ing a crock of silver coins buried near their cabin. 
The latter has never been found, not for the want 
of trying, but the tale gives Silver Creek its name. 
A section of the northwestern part of the county 
once panned a few grains of gold at various points 
but no great wealth ever resulted. A ‘salted’ oil 
well at Buena Vista once caused an oil boom in 
that locality but it was only a slick speculator’s 
dream. And Sheriff VanCamp’s_ cold-blooded 
murder by bootleggers during the Prohibition 
period returned Brookville temporarily to the days 
of the Vigilantes as the hunting posses set out to 
seek his murderers. 
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The Victorian era died slowly in Brookville 
and it was not until the Celebration of the State 
Centennial in 1916 that the final blow was dealt. 
The local branch of the Women’s Franchise League 
had applied to the Parade committee for the per- 
mission to march in the parade. To say that the 
committee was embarrassed would be putting it 
mildly but they compromised with their better 
judgment by telling the dear ladies that, yes, they 
might march but positively NO banners. 


Then with typical male subversiveness, they 
placed the unit at the extreme rear of the parade 
just behind the Knights of Columbus where any 
orange ribbons that might be displayed would be 
mistaken (they hoped) for those of an auxiliary | 
of the K. of C. whose colors were similar. 


As the end of the parade approached the re- 
viewing stand, the committee was more than 
gratified to hear the roar of applause rolling up 
behind it. They were a little puzzled, however, 
when it was followed by shouts of laughter and 
then even more thunderous applause. They had 
reckoned without four determined little old ladies 
who because of their advanced age had been per- 
mitted to ride in a carriage. 


As the equipage rolled elegantly by the stand 
the four ladies nodded graciously, hats were tip- 
ped and smiles were exchanged. As the carriage 
moved on, it was to be noted that floating out the 
back window from a tiny black-gloved hand was 
a large banner bearing the words: “Votes For 
Women”. The girls had had the last word after all. 


The writer wishes to express her appreciation 
and gratitude to Miss Bess Kidney who so kindly 
corrected and typed the original manuscript. 
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AUTUMN IN INDIANA 


Along the ridge, across the vale, 
Pale mists and smoky vapours trail; 
The yellow’d fields are stacked once more 
Like teepee’d villages of yore 
And softly through their whispering grass 
A phantom footstep seems to pass. 
The fallen leaves stir where they lie 
Touched by the south wind’s gentle sigh; 
And in the forest’s silent keep 
A band of ghostly warriors creep. 
And when across the sullen sunset sky 
The wild goose sends his eerie cry 
Foretelling snow, Ah, then we know 
Old Indian Summer’s passing by. 

P.S.E. 
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